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so, if one could forget the existence of the Platos and Aristotles, who 
at any cost must be made to fit the same measure. The second volume, 
which is to begin with the early Christian philosophy, ought from the 
nature of the case to be still more successful. Whether it is or not, 
the whole attempt is one that cannot be ignored. It deserves thorough 
discussion and careful consideration by those best fitted to judge of 
its value ; and whatever their final verdict may be, the book itself was 
worth the writing. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Philosophische Abhandlungen Christoph Sigwart zu seinem sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstage 28 Mdrz 1900 gewidmet. Von Benno Erd- 
mann, Wilhelm Windelband, Heinrich Rickert, Ludwig 
Busse, Richard Falckenberg, Hans Vaihinger, Alois Riehl, 
Wilhelm Dilthey, Edward Zeller, Heinrich Maier. Tubingen, 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), — 1900. 
pp. 248. 

This interesting volume, dedicated to Professor Sigwart of Tubin- 
gen, who is well known to English readers through the translation of 
of his excellent treatise on Logic, contains essays from a number of 
the best -known philosophical scholars of Germany. Apart from its 
significance as a Festschrift, it has an especial value and interest for 
readers outside of Germany, since it may be fairly regarded as to some 
extent indicative of the philosophical tendencies of that country at 
the present time, and as showing the general lines along which 
solutions of the more important problems are sought. The fol- 
lowing are the titles of the various essays, corresponding in order 
to the names of the authors given above : — Umrisse zur Psycho- 
logic des Denkens ; Vom System der Katagorien ; Psychophysische 
Causalitat und psychophysischer Parallelismus ; Die Wechselwirkung 
zwischen Leib und Seele und das Gesetz der Erhaltung der Energie ; 
Zwei Briefe von Hermann Lotze an R. Seydel und E. Arnoldt ; Kant — 
ein Metaphysiker ?; Robert Mayer's Entdeckung und Beweis des 
Energieprincipes ; Die Enstehung der Hermeneutik; Ueber den 
Einfluss des Gefuhls auf die Thatigkeit der Phantasie ; Logik und 
Erkenritnistheorie. 

Professor Benno Erdmann's contribution to the psychology of 
thinking touches a field with which modern psychology has dealt but 
little, but which promises rich results to careful investigation. In 
conjunction with Dr. Raymond Dodge, the author published a year 
or two ago an extensive study on the psychology of reading ; and the 
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results of that study are freely used in the present paper. Wherever 
there is a clear connection of ideational elements there is also united 
with it a verbal process which really belongs to the nature of the judg- 
ment. Now, the chief importance of Professor Erdmann's study seems 
to me to consist just in his emphasis on the influence in the thinking 
process of the unconscious and usually unnoticed verbal connections, 
as shown especially through memory dispositions. 

The second paper is an essay on a system of categories by Professor 
Windelband. In this the author, following to some extent the lines 
of Kant and his successors, attempts to show the various ways in which 
it is possible for the manifold to be connected through the synthetic 
unity of consciousness. " We can only find a principle for the system 
of categories if we set out from the fact that the categories, both in the 
judgment and in the concept, are nothing but the forms of relating 
thought, and if we develop the possibilities contained in the synthetic 
unity of the manifold and discover the conditions for the fulfilment of 
this function " (p. 47). It is impossible here to analyze the author's 
argument in detail, or to follow the divisions and relationships which 
result from the working out of his principle ; but I wish to remark that 
his paper is exceedingly well thought out, and the results seem to me 
to be of permanent value. 

The third and fourth essays — by Heinrich Rickert and Ludwig Busse 
respectively — deal with the vexed question of the relation of body 
and mind. Dr. Rickert' s paper falls into five parts. He says in out- 
lining his programme : "In this critique I set out from the logico- 
epistemological point of view, and point out in the first place the 
motives which have lead to the rejection of psycho-physical causality 
and the substitution of parallelism. They are found in the mechan- 
ical conceptions of nature (I). Then I attempt to show that par- 
allelism, however one may think of it, is incapable of being carried 
through in the form in which it must be assumed as a substitute for 
psycho-physical causality (II). And, further, I explain why parallel- 
ism cannot lead to a satisfactory solution of the question (III). . . . 
With the preceding the exposition of the standpoint from which the pos- 
sibility of an intelligible view of psycho -physical causality is connected 
(IV); and, finally, a short sketch will be given of the reasons why the 
assumption of psycho-physical causality is to be regarded as neces- 
sary " (V) (pp. 61, 62). In carrying out this programme, the author 
argues that if the psychical world is to be taken as really parallel to the 
atom -complex by means of which science conceives the world of bodies, 
it will be necessary ( 1 ) to separate in the former field, as in the latter, 
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the essence from what is immediately given, and (2) to reduce all quali- 
tative differences of the mental atoms to quantitative terms (p. 74). 
The difficulties in the way of adopting the theory of causal interac- 
tion disappear, the author thinks, as soon as we clearly recognize the 
methodological character of both physical and psychological science. 
" We must hold fast to the fact that both physics and psychology are 
special sciences which only come into existence through a separation 
of qualities from quantities, that this separation further signifies merely 
a conceptual isolation of elements which are always really connected, 
and that for this reason the physical and psychical concepts, created in 
the interest of special investigation, must lose their validity as soon as 
an attempt is made ... to understand reality as a whole, as a unitary 
system" (pp. 76, 77). Thus it is only within the conceptual system 
which the physical sciences construct, that the formula, Causa cequat 
effectum, has any validity. When this is understood, and the true 
limitations of the quantitative view recognized, it is seen that the 
grounds which led to the abandonment of psycho-physical causality, 
and to the adoption of parallelism have been entirely removed (p. 84). 
With the proof of this position the author's main purpose in the 
present paper is complete. He does not develop the positive argu- 
ments in favor of interaction, but contents himself with a reference to 
sciences like history which interpret reality without construing it in 
conceptual terms ( Wirklichkeitswissenschqften). " Historical science 
must therefore not only assume in general a necessary connection be- 
tween individual acts of will and individual bodily acts, because with- 
out this all action would lose its meaning, but this psycho -physical 
connection must be directly causal. For even if parallelism were cap- 
able of being carried out, it could never replace the individual form of 
the psycho-physical causality manifested through history" (p. 87). 

Professor Busse's paper is devoted more particularly to a discussion 
of the question as to whether the assumption of causal interaction is con- 
sistent with the law of the conservation of energy. He criticises with 
much acuteness, and in my opinion shows the absolute futility of the 
attempts made by Stumpf, Rehmke, Wentscher, and others to recon- 
cile conservation with interaction by the hypothesis that a physical 
cause may, without the expenditure of energy, produce a psychical 
effect in addition to the physical change which follows from it, and in 
which its full equivalent of energy is to be found. He himself, how- 
ever, regards the difficulty as due to an unwarranted extension of the 
law of conservation of energy. That law, he asserts, does not main- 
tain that the amount of energy in the universe remains constant, or 
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that no energy ever appears or disappears. But with Lotze (to whom, 
however, he does not refer in this connection) he regards the law as 
merely a transformation-formula, having reference to the exchange of 
energy between the members of a system which is not necessarily 
closed to the influence of what lies outside of itself. " The principle 
of energy, we may say, is like the statutes of a society which regulate 
the intercourse of its members with one another, and to which every- 
one is subject who enters into it. These statutes do not however claim 
to govern the relations of its members with those who stand outside of 
the society, or even to furnish the law for those who have ceased to be 
members. The view of the principle, on the contrary, against which 
I contend, would have to be compared to a statute which claimed to 
have universal authority " (p. 125). 

It is interesting, in connection with the two papers which have just 
been analyzed, to read Prof. A. Riehl's illuminating account of 
Mayer's discovery and proof of the law of- the conservation of energy. 
Perhaps the fact most forcibly impressed upon the reader of this essay 
is that of the difference between the method by which a law is dis- 
covered and the steps by means of which it is proved. A paper from 
the veteran Zeller dealing with the influence of the feelings on the 
imagination proves the versatility of the distinguished historian of Greek 
philosophy, and shows that he still preserves all the vigor of thought and 
expression which characterized his younger days. As I wish to refer 
at some length to Professor Vaihinger's paper, I am forced to pass over 
these essays with a mere mention, as well as Professor Dilthey's treat- 
ment of the growth of hermaneutics, and Dr. Maier's valuable discus- 
sion of the relation of logic and epistemology. 

Vaihinger's treatment of Kant as a metaphysician grows out of the 
prominence which Paulsen has given to the more positive side of 
Kant's doctrine in his book in Fromann's Series of Philosophers. 
This book, it will be remembered, was reviewed by Vaihinger in this 
journal (May, 1899). In general, the criticism of Paulsen to be found 
in this essay is an expansion of the view there indicated ; but an element 
of great additional interest is here found in a comparison, carried out 
with great skill, between Plato's use of the myth and Kant's position 
regarding the Ideas of Reason. Whether one entirely agrees with the 
author or not, the comparison is exceedingly illuminating. It serves, as 
the author says, " to explain Kant by reference to Plato and perhaps also 
Plato by means of Kant. ' ' We shall let the author speak for himself 
but shall have to restrict the quotations to the illustration of one or 
two points in the parallel which he draws. ' ' Plato, as is well known, 
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likes to enliven the representations of his doctrines through poetical 
figures which he himself characterized as putfot : of especial impor- 
tance are the myths in the Timseus concerning the formation of the 
world by the divine demiurgos, the myths of the Phaedrus concerning 
the preexistence of the soul and its free choice in this previous state, 
and the myths of the Republic which have reference to the immor- 
tality of the soul — God, freedom and immortality, are thus always 
the chief themes for Plato as for Kant " (p. 150). Again, " Paulsen 
always refers to the fact that Kant restores the ideas of God, freedom 
and immortality, whose theoretical proof as given by dogmatism he 
had rejected, by making them necessary postulates of ethics. . . . 
But in many places Kant introduces a peculiar reservation which does 
not appear in Paulsen's exposition. We must, Kant says, regard the 
matter 'as if it were so ; we must recognize the mere ' analogy ' in 
the case. . . . What Kant brings forward with his favorite formula 
' as if ' how strongly it reminds us in many respects of the Platonic 
nu&oi " (p. 154). " The critical element in Plato shows itself espe- 
cially in the fact that he recognizes that with regard to the last and 
highest problems only metaphors remain to us, or as Kant says anal- 
ogies. This view Kant held not less strongly than Plato " (pp. 156, 

157)- 

This is not the place for an extended criticism of these views, and 
indeed one must acknowledge the force and truth in many respects of 
the parallel which this distinguished Kant scholar has drawn. And 
yet it does not seem to me that it adequately represents Kant's attitude 
towards metaphysics ' with which it was his fate to have fallen in love. ' 
Great as was his care to deny that the Ideas of Reason could be theo- 
retically proved, he never, it seems to me, had the slightest doubt of 
their objective reality. His doubt seems always to have reference to 
the nature of theoretical cognition, and to leave the certainty of the 
object untouched. Though on the theoretical plane we can only point 
to analogies which fall short of certainty, the practical reason furnishes 
a certainty which is not based on metaphors, or in any way dependent 
on the imagination of the individual. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. By George Santayana. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. — pp. x, 290. 

The preface to this little volume will hardly be reassuring either to 
the general reader, for whom it seems largely intended, or to the 
philosophical student. We are informed that the ten essays of which 



